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Every Wednesday—Fivepence 


'^»'l[llllllllll 

U N D E D BY 
TH U R M E E 


Week Ending 6tli April, 1963 



CHOOLCHILDREH 
SCARE A TIGER 


-with butterfly nets 

IT HAPPENED deep in the Malayan jungle. Two school- 
■ boys and a girl, carrying nets, were walking along 
an overgrown track, looking for butterflies to add to the 
collection belonging to their father, Flight-Lieutenant 
Shields, who is stationed at Singapore. 

Suddenly, as they turned a bend in the path, they almost 
walked into a snarling tiger ! 

Although unarmed, the three 
children didn’t run away. 

Instead, they began shouting 
and brandishing their nets. 

Fortunately, the tiger didn’t like 
this jungle meeting either and, 
after backing away, took to its 
heels and vanished into the 
undergrowth. 


Sonia Shields, 15 
(left), of Stamford 
High School, Lines. 
Craig Shields, 11 
(centre), of Stam¬ 
ford School, and 
Calvin Shields, 13, 
of Oakham School, 
Rutland. 


I 



GRU 



Common experience 

This sort of thing has become 
almost a common experience to 

' ' ‘ ^" ' the three Shields children, who 

l!illiililllllllilllllillllllinillll!lll!l!llllllll!lllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllililllllllllIlllllllllll!lllli!lll!llllini!lltllillllllllllMll!lllllllMlllll!IIMinilllllllllMlIIIIIIIIIIllllIllin]i SO out to Singapore for their 

= holidays to help their parents 
M build up what is already one of 
^.the most comprehensive collec- 
= tions of Malayan butterflies in 
= existence. In their butterfly 
^ hunts they have to braye attacks 
= from bears, wild boars, snakes, 
^ and buffalo leeches. 

1 The biggest menace of all is 
I probably the leech. Once it 
§ gets a grip on the skin, it is 
= difficult to dislodge. And, if 
1 pulled ofit the leech leaves its 
^ head embedded in the flesh, 
i which causes an unpleasant 
= wound. 


Members of a club in Mont¬ 
martre, Paris, can have a free 
meal twice a week in a 
restaurant. 

This club was started as . far 
back as 1921 when a cartoonist, 
named Poulbot, began painting 
the poor children of Mont¬ 
martre, the hilltop area of Paris 
famous for artists, small 
restaurants and tourists. Those 
children spent most of their 
spare time on the streets and so 
the club was founded for them. 
Today it has 800 members. 

Drum Parade 

On Thursdays and Sundays 
they go to their club, dress up in 
colourful costumes, and then 
march through the streets to the 
sound of drums. After the 
parade the children are given a 
free lunch at one of the 
restaurants in the district. 

From the look of the girl in 
our picture-the lunch must have 
been a good one! 




I Toothpaste Does It! 

= Hardened jungle survival 
g experts recommend touching a 
1 leech with a lighted cigarette or 
^ dabbing it with iodine. The 
= Shields children found that 
i toothpaste did just as well—and 
E that it was equally effective with 
E poisonous centipedes „ and the 
E inch-long Karrenga ants! After 
i discovering this fact, they 
1 smeared their ankles and feet 
p with toothpaste before setting off 
§ on their hunts. 

1 In between butterfly-hunting, 

= the Shields children amuse I cd Fleetway Publications 


Craig Shields swinging from tree 
to tree in the Malayan jungle. 


themselves by imitating Tarzan. 
They have great fun swinging 
from tree to tree on the end of 
parasitic vines. 

And, although their holidays 
are pretty “tough” one way and 
another, there’s no doubt about 
one thing. They enjoy every 
moment of them. 


Ltd.. 
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■BEBBDBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBSaBBBaHBBBBBBBBBeBBa 

The Editor Came to School! 



The Junior School, St. Lawrence College, Hamsgate. 


Dear Sir,—My school recently 
had a visit from the Editor of 
C N, and some of us had a short 
talk with him concerning the 
paper itself. We put forward sug- 


Have you written 
that letter? 

UAVE you broken into 
print yet ? This column 
is your chance. If you have 
any hobbies you are keen on, 
any opinions you want to 
express—however forcibly— 
or just some interesting item 
of information to pass on, 
why not write to me ? The 
address is: The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleet¬ 
way House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


gestions and ideas and criticised 
freely. The result, I hope, will 
benefit both the readers and the 
group of people who work behind 
the scenes of the paper. 

I would like to tell you of the 
leisure activities of our school, in 
which I’m sure we have no equal. 
We play squash, tennis, rugby, 
soccer, hockey, and cricket. We 
also go in for making models in 
plastic and wood, stamp collect¬ 
ing, photography and chess, and 
in addition we have a band which 
plays once a week. If that’s not 
enough to occupy us, we can 
always go in for beagling, running, 
the Scouts, billiards and snooker. 
We also have a very large library 
containing every sort of book. 

Simon Friend, The Junior 
School, St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate. 


Airship ft over 
Varadise Street. 
Ituffhu ! 

Dear Sir,—Having read Charles 
Macdonald’s letter (issue dated 
9th March) I was overjoyed to 
.find another person holding 
identical views to mine. I believe 
• the airship has a vast future in 
every sphere of work. 

It is not too difficult to see a 
time when the aircraft carrier will 
be made obsolete by huge rigid 
airships carrying aircraft, (The 
rigid USS Macon in 1933 carried 
five aeroplanes which it could 
launch and retrieve in flight). 

In order that people may know 
the full facts about them, I am 
now asking anybody who can 
dream up or find even the 
smallest objection to using air¬ 
ships in commercial and military 
spheres, to write to me. I claim 
that I can discount ANY OBJEC¬ 
TION against their use. 

Please print this paragraph, as 
it really is time that people who 
have been indoctrinated from 
birth with a lot of rot about 
airships should be taught to open 
their eyes to the truth. 

To round off, I am of Scottish 
extraction, like Charles Mac¬ 
donald, and I, too, have a model 
of an American non-rigid airship. 
I also have a 54-inch-Iong model 
of the Graf Zeppelin. 

I go to Rugby School, and one 
day in the next couple of years 
I hope to persuade the board of 
governors to build a small blimp 
for use in all sections of the 
combined cadet force there. 

Robert J. C. Russell. (15), 22 
Paradise Street, Rugby. 


iriio tvitnts to ivrite to Benbceoln? 



On Benbecula looking across to South Uist 


Fish in leef 

Dear Sir,—Referring to Max¬ 
well Knight’s column (issue dated 
9 th March), I thought that 
readers might like to hear about 
a fish which I consider to be most 
unusual. 

During the summer of 1946 my 
elder brother, then 6y, caught a 
carp in a canal near our home. 
It lived in a large glass tank in 
our back garden. 

During the fateful winter of 
1946-47 the fish was forgotten as 
the nights became cold and dark, 
and everybody seemed to stay in. 
When the better weather came in 
the spring, my uncle found the 
tank in the garden and broke the 
-layer of ice on it. To everyone’s 
astonishment the fish was still 
swimming about happily in the 
tank! 

Joyce Duffy (12), Droylsden, 
Manchester. 


Dear Sir,—I live on Benbecula 
in the Outer Hebrides and have 
friends who would like to have 
pen-friends to whom they could 


write about twice a month. 
Would any girl C N readers who 
are interested please send me their 
names, ages, and addresses? 

By the way, I am at school at 
the moment. 

Heather McIntyre, Inverleny, 
Callander, Perthshire, 

A pen^friend in 
JInuritins? 

Dear Sir,—I want pen-friends 
from every part of the world, 

I hope that these words will be 
taken into great consideration by 
you, please. 

Satyaban Kissoon, Balliol Col¬ 
lege, Saint Pierre, Mauritius. 


CQ DIFFERENT 
9«f STAMPS FROM. 



59 


DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES 

'A' Collected from the four corners of the 
world over many years from sucli exciting 
places as Upper Volta (stamp as siiown) hot 
spot Aden, teeming Hong Kong, desolate 
Greenland, and the steaming Jungles 
of Malaya. 

iv Now they can be yours by simply 
sending a 3d, stamp for po'stage 
and asking to see, without obliga¬ 
tion, some other stamps in Priced 
Booklets on- 14 days’ Approval. 

Please tell your parents you are writing. 

CAPTAIN MARTIN CAMPBELL 
(DEPT. CD) 

40A TEVILLE ROAD, WORTHING. SUSSEX 
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■TROUBLE WITHI 
I THE SOMALIS I 


= By our Special Correspondent = 

I month the recently-formed Somali Republic broke i 

H off diplomatic relations with Britain. The quarrel is E 
= about Somalis living across the frontier in neighbouring 1 
I Kenya. They occupy much of the vast Northern Frontier = 
i District (N.F.D. for short) which makes up a laige part % 
= of Kenya. 1 



Next year Kenya will no 
longer be a British colony but 
an independent African State, 
with the N.F.D. as one of its 
seven regions. And that’s the 
trouble. The Somali tribesmen 
of the East African wastes are 
accustomed to roaming with 
their herds wherever they can 
find grazing. They are not 
interested in white man’s 
“frontiers,” 

Moslems object to 
African rule 

One of their grazing grounds 
is the N.F.D. which, in white 
man’s language, “adjoins” the 
Somali Republic— i,e., it is 
actually in Kenya. But 
Somalis make up the bulk of 
the population of this disputed 
area. They are Moslems and 
refuse ever to be ruled by 
Africans. Hence the anger. of 
the Somali Republic, which sees 
Britain preparing to hand over 
thousands of its kinsmen to 
the alien people of Kenya. 

But the problem is wider 
than this. For the Somalis also 
spill over yet another frontier 
into Ethiopia (Abyssinia), while 
some 25,000 others remain 
under white rule in what is 
still French Somaliland. 

The present republic of 
Somalia is a recent union of 
what was once Italian Somali¬ 
land and the former British 
Somaliland Protectorate. 

The leaders of this republic, 
including their Prime Minister, 
are all youngish men. 

In former days it was diffi¬ 


cult for colonising powers to 
educate the Somalis or to 
organise them for modern life, 
for these people were always 
on the move with the herds of 
cattle which form their 
principal wealth. But, once 
educated, their top men are 
very well able to look after 
their own affairs. 

They are now demanding 
that all Somalis should be 
united in one land—the 
territory where they now roam 
with their herds. And that 
means they are demanding 
territory which is now part of 
Kenya. 

If they got what they wanted, 
there would not be much left 
of Kenya! 

Danger of war with 
the Europeans 

Britain is in an awkward 
position. If she backs a move 
for “Greater Somalia,” the 
Ethiopians will fight to keep 
the areas of their country 
where Somali herdsmen tradi¬ 
tionally graze their cattle. In 
that case, there is the danger 
that the Somalis might seek 
arms from the Communist 
countries and fight back. 

Britain is sometimes blamed 
for not uniting the Somali 
“family” after the last war 
when the Italians were driven 
out. 

Meanwhile, the countries 
concerned had better get 
together before the situation 
leads to bloodshed. 


For pictures of Somalia 
see pages 6 and 7. 
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Operation 
Moon ! 


After their successes in putting men into orbit, the 
Americans are now working on Operation Apollo. Objective 
—to carry three astronauts to the Moon. 

The idea is to put the Apollo they reach it, they will try to make 
spacecraft into orbit round the a brief exploration before return- 
Moon. Apollo will contain an ing to Apollo, which will still be 
“exploration vehicle” which will circling the Moon waiting, 
be sent out to ferry two astronauts Apollo has three compartments, 

to the lunar surface. If and when ' One will be called the Command 

Centre'. . This will 
carry the crew on 
their specially- 
designed couches 
during launching and 
re-entry. It will also 
carry most of the 
spacecraft's controls. 

The second com¬ 
partment will be 
called the Mission 
Section. This will 
serve as living 
quarters for the crew, 
and will contain 
instruments for 
scientific observation. 

A third compart¬ 
ment, called the 
Propulsion Section, 
will house small 



An early scale model of the two-man 
lunar landing vehicle 



Engineers in a full- 
scale preliminary 
model of the Apollo 
spacecraft. Two of 
the men are bn the 
pilot and co-pilot’s 
couches. The man l 
on the right is in| 
a pressure suit; 
and helmet, while | 
the other two 
wear comfortable 
overalls, though 
pressure suits can 
be put on over them 
in an emergency. 


rockets for guidance and orbit 
control, and will provide the 
power for the return trip to Earth. 

Since the flights of Apollo will 
last many days, the astronauts 
must be able to work without 
being hampered by space-suits. 
This will make it necessary to 
create conditions within the 
Mission Section as near as possible 
to conditions on Earth. 

This means the air must be 
pressurised to permit the astro¬ 
nauts to breathe normally. Since 
they will be weightless in space, it 
is possible that some means will 
have to be found to create artifi¬ 


cially the same gravity we have 
on Earth. Otherwise they may 
have to eat and drink from special 
tubes. 

The Moon-walkers 

One of the questions that the 
scientists have not yet fully 
answered is how the astronauts 
will react to the small pull of 
gravity on the Moon—only one 
sixth that of Earth. Scientists are 
trying to find the answer with a 
simple device they have rigged to 
the side of a hangar. This device 
is a series of slings which will 
support a man’s weight and let 
him walk and jump as he would 


in “unearthly ” conditions. These 
experiments will demonstrate 
man’s freedom of movement in a 
protective space-suit and other 
gear. 

As if to prove that all space-age 
research and development projects 
are not enormously expensive, a 
sum equivalent to less than four 
pounds was spent for the whole 
device, which has become known 
as a “moon-walker.” 

It is almost certain that all the 
problems involved in this project 
will be overcome. When they are, 
a new age will have arrived. The 
Moon Age. 


PUPPETS’ PROGRESS 


Malcolm Monie^ a schoolboy of Purton^ Wiltshire, has sent us this 
account of his very successful efforts to run his own puppet show . . . 


J HAVE been interested in puppets 
since about eight years ago, 
when, at the age of six, I was 
intrigued by some wooden-peg 
puppets from a magazine my 
mother had at the time. 

As a result I decided to make 
my own, drawing the characters 
on white cardboard and glueing 
them to wooden blocks. 

. For my first stage I used an old 
wooden box with one of the sides 
knocked out. 

Then the first improvement 
came. Instead of using blocks to 


support the puppets, I hung them 
from pieces of cotton. But because 
these spun awkwardly, I replaced 
the cotton by wire. 

As yet I had not tried my hand 
at producing anything publicly, 
but I found that there was a com¬ 
petition in Dr. Barnardo's maga¬ 
zine, The Open Door. 

I entered and, with the help of 
my friends, I put on a fete and 
puppet show during the summer 
holidays, of 1960. For this 
performance the puppets took the 
form of old-fashioned clothes- 


pegs dressed up. And since the 
play had to be produced outside, 
the lighting came from the mains. 
The stage was an old card table 
with a frame on the front to 
hang the curtains from. 

The show went off so well that 
we won second prize in our sec¬ 
tion of the competition. 

Blocks and staples 

The greatest step forward of all 
came this year when, instead of 
the clothes-peg puppets, I con¬ 
structed some by using wooden 
blocks, dowels (wooden pins) and 
staples. For the body I used a 
block of wood measuring 2 inches 
by li by and fixed staples 
where the arms and legs would be. 
The arms consisted of 2-inch 
lengths of i-inch dowel and were 
hinged at the shoulder. The legs 
were in two parts: a 2-inch length 
for the thigh, and a 2-inch length 
for the remainder, giving a leg 
hinged at the knee and hip. 

I made the heads out of papier 
mache moulded round a piece of 
wood. For the faces J put a thin 
layer of plaster of Paris on the 
heads and painted them, and gave 
them cottonwool for hair. 

To control the puppets, I fixed 
cotton to the arms and heads. 

I am very much against buying 
more than is absolutely necessary, 
so most of my equipment is made 
from bits and pieces lying about 
the house and garage. T think 
one gets far greater satisfaction 
this wav. I certainlv do. 



and hfs 
racing car 


Martin Edge (8) of 
Chaddesden, Derby¬ 
shire, in the miniature racing car 
made by his father. The car is 
capable of 45 m.p.h. but, of course, 
Martin is not allowed to drive it 
on a public road. 


A grang: of children on holiday at the sea¬ 
side . . . flashing: lig^hts in the dark . . . 
secret caves ! These are the ingfredients 
of a thrilling: new story out now in the 
SCHOOLGIRLS PICTURE LIBRARY 
series. Boys and g:irls will ALL enjoy 



"THE 

PEEWITS' 

SEASIDE 

MYSTERY" 

JLoo/m* /or this 
cover on 
the hoohstfilis 
everywhere 


SCHOOLGIRLS PICTURE 
LIBRARY No. 211 


^^Only a shilling. 
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MINDS 



'piIE problem ol how to lose several thousand moose is 
worrying the citizens of Anchorage, Alaska. The moose 
roam America’s 49th State and keep increasing in numbers. 
And they don’t like machines. 

A Boeing 707 jetliner was 
taxiing to its take-off position at 
Anchorage airport when an angry 
moose charged it and struck one 
of the wings between the engines. 

The flight was delayed 30 minutes 
while mechanics straightened out 
the dents made by the moose’s 
antlers. On another occasion a 
moose waded into the Anchorage 
airport’s seaplane basin and 
chewed off the tail assembly of a 
small float plane. 


Railroad battle 

The Alaska Railroad has been 
battling with rhoose for years. 
The locomotives and the moose 
are constantly colliding head-on. 
(The loco usually wins!) 

Cars get the same treatment. 
Around Anchorage, drivers have 
learned to slow down when they 
^ee any of the hundreds of 
“Moose Crossing" signs. For a 
bad-tempered moose can wreck 
the sturdiest car. 

Moose often sacrifice their lives 
in their duels with man-made 
machines. But their sacrifice only 
seems to inspire the rest, and 
marauding moose continue to 
wage their fight against the intru¬ 
sion of Man and his machines. 


Mammoth-hunter’s 

home 

A hut built of mammoth bones 
has been discovered in the Bryansk 
region of Russia. It was occupied 
towards the end of the last ice 
age—about 18,000 years ago. 

The floor consisted of 18 mam¬ 
moth skulls. The animals’ big 
hollow bones were used as props 
for the walls. 

Stone implements were found,, 
and two tusks which are believed 
to have been used as hoes. 


MATHS CHIMPS 

Two young chimpanzees are 
being taught to work a computer 
at Maryland University, USA. In 
response to numbers flashed on a 
board, they press corresponding 
levers. If they get the numbers 
right, they are rewarded with tit¬ 
bits of food. Eventually, it is 
hoped, they will learn addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. 

If it works with monkeys, the 
same method might be used for 
young schoolchildren. 



White Mice, 6/6 
pair. Textbook, 
3/6. Cages, 7/6. 

Send for List. 
(Several colours.) 
PITT FRANCIS, 

Mouse Farm,Fcrndale, 
Glamorgan. 


FREE FILMS 



SEND 6-^ —and there's 
no need to buy another ever 

Send 6d. htainp for postage and packing, 
and get a top quality, high definition film 
FREE. (State 120, 620, or 127 size.) 
Return completed film for processing and 
you get P.C. size prints and another film 
FREE with results. 

Send us any film for processing; 
get P.C. size prints and a free 
film with results. Send P.O. 6/- for 8 
exposures, 8/- for 12 exposures, 10/- for 
16 exposures, 

BRITAIN’S LARGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 


tPEPT. GP 62/141, GLASGOW. C.l 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS & CHEMICALS 

List 4i, stamps. Book—‘The Young 
Chemist’ 9/6 post free. 
MICROSCOPES from £4.16.4— List 4d. 
stamps. 

RADIO & electronics — Notes on 
Transistors and Lists—lOd. stamps. 

M, E, SUPPLIES (N), 

8 GRANVILLE STREET, SHEFFIELD 2 



This 

wonderful 
set 

comprises: 
7 ft. long 
three-piece 
cane rod, 
reel, line, 
rod 
rests, hook 
with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW) 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


float. 


r 


briefly . . . 



A thrush ringed in London 
has turned up in the foothills of 
the Caucasus Mountains^ over 
2^000 miles away. 

Cycle Trcfile 
At a Melbourne shop an 
old car can be traded in part 
payment for a new bicycle. 
The bike is a de-luxe light¬ 
weight ten-speed model cost- 
ing jCii5- 

Ati 1 “ arms factory 9^000 
years old, has been discovered 
in a valley of Ohioy USA, 
It made flint arrow and spear 
heads. 

Gnu Hovlt 

A white-tailed gnu, one of 
the World’s rarest animals, 
has been born at the New 
York Zoo; 

The . Scouts' “ Bob-a-Joh 
Week" ‘ “ 

April, 


is from i^th to 20th 


Britain earned about 
£ 320 , 000,000 from overseas 
visitors last year. 

Courses lasting a week 
are being held in the 
Lake District this year by 
the Council for Nature. 
Details are obtainable 
from Mr. Stanley Jeeves, 
Brantwood, Coniston, 
Lancashire. 

/Ill* fiistol 

Fearing attacks by eagles 
or collisions with them when 
flying her sailplane, a young 
woman glider pilot of 
Queensland has applied for a 
licence to carry a pistol. 



Ancient Roman 
Stuffing 

A feast with dishes popular in 
Ancient Rome was given the 
other day—and the' modern 
Romans did not think much of it. 
The food was prepared from the 
recipes of Apicius, a celebrated 
food expert who lived about 1 , 9()0 
years ago. It was cooked with 
far too much spice, according to 
the diners of 1963—but this was 
necessary in their ancestors’ day, 
it was explained, to disguise the 
taste of meat that was not always 
fresh! 

On the menu were roast boar 
and venison with spiced sauce. 
Sweets consisted of dates stuffed 
with nuts, and celery soaked in 
milk and fried in honey. 


MIND YOUR HEADS! 

When two giraffes had to be 
transferred to new breeding 
grounds in Kenya recently, a 
traffic problem developed. 
Perched in their lorry, the 
giraffes were so high up 
that the Post Office had to 
arrange for telegraph wires 
along the route to be raised 
while the animals passed. 


What’s going on here? 





What are these boats, where are they (which river and what 
part), and what are their duties ? 


IVOUVELIiES 
DE FRANCE 

Chaque annee Rouen com- 
memore avec eclat et piete Ic 
martyre de Jeanne. d’Arc. 
Cette annee, le 26 mai, I’hdte 
d’honneur sera Sir Pierson 
Dixon, anibassadeur de 
Grande-Bretagne, qui pronon- 
cera le traditionnel discours. 
Puis, avec le cortege olficiel, il 
se rendra jusqu’a la rive de la 
Seine, ou des jeunes lilies 
lanceront dcs fleurs dans le 
lleuve qui charria les cendres de 
Jeanne. 

De plus, trois sous-marins ef 
trois destroyers de la marine 
royal britannique remont^ront 
la Seine, et leurs equipages 
assisteront au grand defile qui 
groupera derriere les 250 
participants d’un cortege 
historique. 

- Henry Neel 

A 10s. 6d. hook token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation of the above 
received by Wednesday, 10th April. 
Send it to Nouvelles de France, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleet way House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
The hook token for 16th March issue 
has been sent to S. K. Zundel, 24 
Nightingale Lane, Coventry, 
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PLANTS WHICH TRAP 



TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 


with 

\ MAXWELL KNIGHT 


INSECTS 


I 



WROTE recently that the way they take in food 
distinguishes plants from animals. And 1 pointed out 
that plants could not cope with solid food. 

No plant has a mouth or a stomach. There are plants, 
however, which are often spoken of as ‘‘eating insects.” This 
is a misleading phrase, for eating suggests a mouth and teeth, 
chewing and swallowing. 

It is true that there are plants x 

which attract insects, and by a 
wonderful process convert these 
into a form which can be used 
to give nourishment. In Britain, 
the best known are the Sundews, 
which live in marshy places. 

On the upper surfaces of their 
leaves there are hair-like tentacles 
of a reddish colour. These, when 
looked at closely, are seen to have 
little blobs of sticky Substance 

at the tips. This attracts flying au ' a i j* 

i- . ^ / Above : A wasp landin? on a 

insects which alight on a leaf. Sundew leaf. 

As soon as this happens the Right; The leaf’s tentacles 

tentacles turn inwards and trap close and the wasp is trapped, 
the insect: Should the victim be 

fairly large, other leaves \yiU also 
turn inwards making it impossible 
for the insect to escape. 

To the casual observer this looks 
as if the sundew were an animal 
and not a plant. But the next 
process shows that the solid parts 
of the insect are not taken in. 

What happens is that certain 
cells within the sundew are 
stimulated to pour out a fluid 
which dissolves the soft portion of 
the insect's body. This is con¬ 
verted into liquid form so that it 
can be absorbed into the leaves of 
the plant. 

The wing-cases or other hard 
parts are left on the surface of 
the leaves and, if the weather be 
dry, they will be blown away by 
the breeze. However, these 
Sundews remains can sometimes be seen 



SUBMARINERS- 
WATCH YOUR 
WEIGHT I 

When the US Submarine Ethan 
Allen arrived in Holy Loch, off 
Dunoon, recently, an unexpected 
naval problem of this atomic age 
was revealed. 

It seems' that the crew of Ethan 
Allfn is supplied with candy, 
malted milk, and ice-cream from 
an automatic machine. And 
these delicious things are available 
day and night. 

However, this so increases the 
weight of the sub-mariners that, 
in order to get rid of surplus flesh, 
they pedal stationary bikes, 
swing clubs, do PT, and have 
wrestling bouts on an inflatable 
mat. 

It would certainly be a poor 
look-out if the crew got so heavy 
that Ethan Allen couldn't surface 
quickly if she had to! 


Summer holiday 
with music 

Something for a young 
musician to look forward to is 
the Orchestral Summer Course, 
now in its 15th year, organised by 
the Ernest Read Music Associa¬ 
tion. 

As usual this takes place during 
the summer holidays at a big 
school called Queenswood, near 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire. The dates 
are 29th July to 6th August and 
full particulars may be had from 
the Secretary, Ernest Read Music 
Association, 151 King Henry's 
Road, London, N.W.3. 

WATER MUS/C 

While touring Tasmania, thej 
I American pianist Julius Katchen< 

! dived into a Hobart dock tos 
1 rescue a small boy. Then hej 
Twent on to his concert. 


on the leaves, thus proving that 
no solid matter has been used.’ 

In other countries there are 
rather similar plants commonly 
called Pitcher Plants. These have 
jar or jug-shaped structures at the 
ends of the tendrils, and insects 
are attracted to them in search 
of the nectar within the “pitcher.” 
The victims are trapped and dealt 
with in much the same way as in 
the sundews. Pitcher Plants vary 
in size, some being as small as a 
thimble while others may be as 
large as a tumbler. 

The point to renieniher about 
the sundews is that the movements 
of the tentacles and leaves are not 
the result of instinct or nerves 
or brains as are the actions of 
animals. These plants cannot 
and do not “eat.” They merely 
convert the soft parts of an insect 
into a liquid which the plant can 
take in. 




Touch of Colour 

Mr. Leslie Rendall, of Brighton, paints the glowing colours of 
heraldry on one of the wooden figures he is making for a recon¬ 
struction of the Battle of Agincourt. He works with a surgeon’s 
knife and a paintbrush and he will have to make about 80 such 
figures for his battle scene. 


AUTOMATIC EYES ON 
THE WEATHER 


Better weather forecasts, it is 
hoped, will be produced by the 
chain of automatic weather 
stations which the Meteorological 
Office wants to establish through¬ 
out the British Isles to fill in the 
gaps between the manned stations. 

An automatic station will 
transmit information about atmo- 


, spheric . pressure, temperature, 
rainfall, wind, and sunshine to a 
central forecasting office many 
miles away. This automatic system 
will be the most advanced of its 
type in the world. The first set 
of equipment, made by the EMI 
Electronics Company, is to be 
delivered next August. 


Exciting CASH PRIZES 


TO BE WON DURING 


SPOTTERS' WEEK 


£60 

IN CASH 

AND MANY 
CONSOLATION PRIZES 


APRIL 13th—20th 


ATTEVTI<»\ 
AIIICKAFT, 
SrOTTEISS ! 


ALL, TRAIA. 
HUS AAD €AI6 


Here is a unique opportunity to win a 
grand cash prize in a simple spotting 
competition. Four first prizes of £10 each, 
and four second prizes of £5 each MUST 
BE WON. Other prizes include free 
trips to railway installations and airports, 
and there are many consolation prizes. 
Entry forms for this unique competition 
are available from all newsagents and 
bookshops, or from Ian Allan Ltd, 
(Dept. SW), Hampton Court, Surrey. 


BE SURE TO EiUTEIt 
FOR THIS EXCIThX G 
COJIPETITMOX 


NOW! 


NEW 

IAN ALLAN 
abc books 

B.R. HEADCODES 3/6 

LOCOMOTIVE SHED 
DIRECTORY 3/6 

WARSHIPS OF WORLD WAR 2 
Pt. 4 3/6 

WARSHIPS OF WORLD WAR 1, 

Pt. 6 3/6 

LONDON TRANSPORT 
RAILWAYS 2/6 

MODEL RAILWAYS 2/6 

BRITISH CARS 2'6 

CIVIL AIRCRAFT MARKINGS 2/6 
FIRE ENGINES 2/6 

BRITISH TANKS 1915-1945 3/6 

SPOT THE NUMBER PLATE 6d. 


NOW ON SALE 
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How We Run Our 



|A patchwork] 
of local 
Councils 


1 could not expect the Prime Minister and the Government to E 

E look after street lighting, the emptying of our dustbins, or E 

E the running of the local police force* E 

§ All these things are necessary and important, but the Govern- E 
I ment has even bigger things to deal with* So we have local = 
= councils to look after local alfairs. = 


If you live in a city or a very 
large town.like Newcastle,Birming¬ 
ham, or Cardiff, then the council 
responsible for your area will be 
a County Borough Council. There 
are only 83 of these in England 
and Wales. They look after all 
the affairs in the town or city, 
and they have no other councils 
to help them with their work. 

If you do not live in one of 
these large places called County 
Boroughs, then your area will have 
more than one council. It will 
certainly have a County Council, 
which will look after the main 
items in the area. But this County 
Council will have at least one 
other council to help it look after 
(or “administer,” as we say) the 
area. • 

So, the area is divided into 
districts. Those districts which 
have a town in them are either 
called Boroughs or Urban Districts. 
So, if you live in or near a town, 
your area w'ill be governed by a 



the council. 


This is the pattern of locaU^ 
government throughout England E- 
and Wales—except for London = 
which, being so large, has its own E 
special system. (Scotland and^ 
Northern Ireland have special"^ 
systems, too, though they are H 



The police force is the responsibility of a local ** council. 


County Council and also a 
Borough Council or an Urban 
District Council, which will see to 
the smaller iterns. 

Areas in the county which have 
no town (or only a very .small 
town) are called Rural Districts; 
so if you live in the country, there 
will be a County Council and a 
Rural District Council governing 
your area. 

But each Rural District is split 
up again, because in each area of 
the countryside there will be a 
number of villages, and each 
village will probably have its own 
council, called a Parish Council. 


basically the same as that in the = 
rest of Britain.) E 

It would be a good idea if you E 
were now to try to work out—or E 
find out—which councils are E 

responsible for your district, and E 
get some idea of just what they do; = 
because, when you grow up, it will E 
be one of your rights to choose the = 
people to serve on these councils. E 


NEXT WEEK : 

WHAT 

COUNCILS DO 





A Somali herdboy gazes across the lonely wastes of the 
Northern Frontier District of Kenya. 


NEWS IN PICTURES 
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The part of Somalia now in 
dispute is the barren Northern 
Frontier District. 

There is very little rainfall. The 
Somalis wander from waterhole 
to waterhole with their cattle. 

There is little economic value 
at all in the Northern Frontier 
District. Attempts to find oil 
there have failed. 

The people are mostly 
wandering herdsmen, living off 
their sheep, cattle, goats, and 
camels. Those who do try to get a 
living from the limited arable 
land, often clash violently over it 
ami the few sources of water which 
arc available. See also page 2 



(Left) Somali girl with her ' Passport to Freedom ' 
card, which has been distributed to all supporters of 
Somali independence. (Right) Typical Somali tribesman. 




A scene in Mogadishu—Capital of the 
Somali Republic. 


7 



Tribesman in traditional costume of lion« 
skin and ostrich plumes. 


OA/ /!//? / 



f the Hovercraft—which rides over land or 
on of air—re zently made a demonstration 
>f Wight, This new model has been named 
r. 

"aft is due to be used for pleasure trips in 
nds. If exper iments prove successful, it 
rployed on a regular ferry service between 


moves from the sea on to land. 
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WAo Wants 
to Work 
in a 

Hospital? 

T ’VE got two interesting books 
to tell you about this week. 
The first one is called Hospital 
Careers For Girls^ published by 
the Bodley Head (15s.). It has 
lots of chapters on all sorts of 
careers to do with nursing and 
medicine, and tells you exactly 
what you want to know about the 
type of work, cost of training, and 
what the future holds, etc. 
Chapters are headed The Almoner, 
Dietetics, Occupational Therapy, 
and so on and so on. This is a 
book that is worth getting hold of 
if you’ve this sort of thing in 
mind for when you leave school. 



Jonquil 

Antonyms 


^ Column 


JJere’s a girl wearing a blouse 
*and trews made by Trutex. 
The blouse is in multicoloured 
checks and you can also buy it in 
candy stripes. The trews are in 
“polished cotton” and only need 


^HE other book is The Complete 
Book Of Embroidery, by 
Catherine Christopher, published 
by The World’s Work (21s.). It’s 
absolutely packed with informa¬ 
tion, and tells you heaps and 
heaps that you'll want to know 
if you’re fond of sewing. It tells 
you how to make your own 
embroidery designs and how to 
work out colours and stitches. 
There are masses of illustrations, 
too—from a Christmas card to a 
wedding dress! 


]^iCEST dog story of the mornent 
—Joanne Faithful!, aged four, 
of Newbury. Berks, invented a 
dog under her bed. She wouldn't 
get into bed at night because she 
said this dog was so big and 
savage. Eventually Mother had 
to call in the local RSPCA 
inspector. He co-operated very 
fully, carried away the imaginary 
dog—and Joanne climbed happily 
into bed and went to sleep. 


^NOTHER fashion tip—there’s a 
new version of the “Dr. 
Kildare” shirt I mentioned 
(2nd Feb.). It’s from France—a 
man’s shirt for girls—and called 
“le shirt de mon grandpere”! 
For teenagers it's a boy's shirt, of 
course. 



the smallest amount of ironing. 
Trews about 21s., blouse 19s. lid. 
If you want to know where you 
can buy them in your district, 
write to: Mrs. J. R. Hodgson, 
Trutex, Grindleton Mills, 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


FREE' 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


FIE MS 


SEAT! i\OW 

FOR TllI.S 
AMAZIiXC; 
REAFIAE 
OFFER 



EXPENSES ! 


ENCLOSE SIX PENNY STAMPS (for postage & pkg.) 
STATING SIZE (120, 620, or 127) OF FREE FILM RE¬ 
QUIRED AND RECEIVE BY RETURN YOUR FREE 
FILM. LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE—SO SEND 
AT ONCE. Youv cash refunded if not delighted. 

Dept.'K DAWES ROAD, 
' .\J LONDON. S.W.6. 


IIBETANS IN 
SUSSEX 

Twenty-one Tibetan children 
have arrived at the Pestalozzi 
Children’s Village at Sedles- 
combe, Sussex. They are some 
of the 70,000 refugees who fled 
from their country when it was 
overrun by Chinese Communists, 
and are now living in camps in 
India and Nepal. 

At Sedlescombe they will work 
and play with young refugees 
from other afflicted lands. Each 
nationality in the Village has its 
own house and “house parents.” 
The newcomers will be looked 
after by a Tibetan couple whose 
daughter is acting as interpreter. 

The Village will be open to the 
public on Saturday, 22 nd June. 
Funds to support these un¬ 
fortunate ones ‘ are urgently 
needed. Donations can be sent 
to the Pestalozzi Children’s 
Village Trust,-Battle, Sussex, 


The Children"s Newsfioper, 6th April, >963 


Adventure Cycling 

Three Youth Adventure Weeks 
in Britain have been planned this 
year by the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club. They will be held in North 
Wales in June (ages 16 to 21). in 
Mid-Wales in August (ages II to 
16), and in the Yorkshire Dales in 
August and September (ages 11 to 
16). 

With experienced leaders, these 
expeditions give young cyclists 
opportunities for some exciting 
cycling with . good companions. 
Details from CTC, 3 Craven Hill, 
London, W.2. 


PIGEONS’ FANCY 

The pigeon-fanciers of Ilkeston, 
Derbyshire, laughed at Mr^ Jack 
Bramlcy when he said that he fed 
his racing birds on coal slack. 
Now his pigeons have won dozens 
of prizes. 

They took to eating coal quite 
by chance. The track to their 
loft was muddy, so he spread slack 
over it. To his amazement they 
came eagerly to the feast, and he 
had to spread more to satisfy 
their fancy. 


FREEFII.i?IS (U 


SCIENCE FAIR 

West Midland schoolchildren 
are now organising a week's 
science fair for September. 

The laboratories of a big 
chemistry building at Birmingham 
University will be.taken over by 
groups which have been under¬ 
taking research projects. Already 
more than a hundred exhibits 
have been accepted, ranging 
from mouse-breeding and pond- 
life to electronic research. 

:Mr. Hierm Competilion Winners | 

Three winners of Mr. Therm’s j 
Bicycle Competition No. 13: 
Cheryl Brazier, Bletchley; | 
Robert Nicol, Aberdeen; 
Patricia Oakley, Worthing, j 
Each has been awarded aj 
£2 2 s. book token, their entries | 
being adjudged the neatest J 
correct received. 

SOLUTION: Jacket, Result,j 
r Window, Skirts. 



TJERE is another article about our adopted ship^ the big Union 
Castle liner Braemar Castle. This time Mr, Ruffell^ the 
Chief Engineer^ writes about the engine room. The “ Chief 
will be delighted if yon write to him {The Chief Engineer^ Braemar 
Castle^ ejo The Public Relations Department^ Union Castle 
Steamship Company^ 2 St, Mary Axe, London, E.C,3,), 


This will probably be of 
more interest for the boys than 
the girls, but I’m sure the girls 
will at least be pleased to 
know there are women who 
have become engineers. 

You all know that, apart from 
the wind, the sou;-ces of power for, 
driving a ship come from the 
combustion of coal or oil. 
Today, oil has become the major 
source, and is burnt either 
directly in the engine itself, or is 
used to produce steam, which in 
its turn produces the rotary 
motion of the propeller shaft and 
its propeller. 

Two sets of turbines 

The Braemar Castle is steam- 
driven by two separate sets of 
turbines each driving a propeller. 
The steam required for turning 
the Turbines' is generated by three 
water-tube boilers. They have oil 
fuel burnt in them to provide the 
necessary heat to produce the high 
steam pressure from the water in 
the boilers. The pressure in this 
ship is 450 lbs. per sq. in. 

Besides . driving the main 
engines,. power is also supplied 





Chief Engineer Ruffell 

be used for driving independent 
turbines which generate electricity 
only, and then the diesel-driven 
generators can be stopped. 

These diesel-driven generators 
are kept ready for instant use for 
any emergency arising from the 
failure of the steam supply. 

All of this" is the responsibility 
of the Chief Engineer, who has a 
staff of 16 trained engineers to 
maintain the production of power 
for 24 hours a day. Besides these 
engineers, two of whom are 
qualified electricians, 19 other men 
are employed to attend to the 
boilers, to oiling of the machinery, 
and to assist with any repairs or 
whatever other work may be 
required of them. 

The engine-room is manned 24 
hours a day, on a “watchkeeping ” 
rota. This consists of doing duty 



One of the propellers of the Braemar Castle 


for operating a large number of 
pumps and for supplying the 
lighting, heating, water, refrigera¬ 
tion, steam for cooking, etc. 

Although this is regarded as a 
steam ship, three diesel engines 
are also part of the engine-room 
equipment and are used to 
generate the electricity necessary 
to set in motion the machinery for 
raising the required steam 
pressure. When the steam 
pressure has been r,aised, it can 


for four hours and then having 
eight hours rest before a further 
four hours duty. This means that 
in a full day each watchkeeper 
does eight hours actual work. 

Besides this definite routine of 
watchkeeping, repairs and main¬ 
tenance must be caTried out in 
order that all the machinery is 
kept in good order. The comfort 
—and even the safety—of every¬ 
one on board depends on this. . 

N. Ruffell, Chief Engineer 
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TheChUdrt^^s Mewsfiol^ef. 6th April, 1965 


LEAVE IT 
TO JENNING 


In order to make sure of winning the cup for the best- 
kept dormitory, Jennings and his friends buy cleaning 
materials and plan a secret spring-cleaning operation on 
the niglit before the competition closes. To ensure 
secrecy they disguise their purchases in food cartons 
which they hide behind the dormitory cupboard, and are 
worried lest Mr. Wilkins should find them on his evening 
tour of duty • • • 



12. The Spring- 
cleaning 

T he conversation died away as 
Mr. Wilkins leant against the 
cupboard. In the awkward silence 
that folio ^ved, Darbishire turned 
to Venables and mumbled: 
“Rhubarb, rhubarb, rhubarb,” as 
Jennings had adWsed. 

,Venables looked nonplussed. “I 
beg you]' pardon?” he said 
politely. ^ 

“Rhubarb,” Darbishire 
repeated. “Abracadabra, how’s 
your lumbago?” 

This time the mumbling was 
more audible. 

“What did you say, Darbi¬ 
shire?” Mr. Wilkins demanded. 

The boy gulped. “Er—rhubarb, 
sir.” 

“Why?’ 

“No spxial reason, sir. I just 
couldn’t think of anything else to 
say.” 

The woi king of the eleven-year- 
old mind was beyond Mr. 
Wilkins’s comprehension. “You 
must be off your head,” he 
remarked. “Civilised people don’t 
go about >aying ‘ rhubarb ’ when¬ 
ever the conversation tends to 
flag. And what did you say after 
that?” 

Darbish re twisted his fingers in 
embarrassment. “I—er—I just 
happened to ask him how his 
lumbago ^vas.” 

“Did ycu, indeed! It’s news to 
me that Venables suffers from the 
complaint. * 

“Oh, I don’t, sir,” Venables 
assured him. “Chilblains, yes, 
but not lu nbago; although I have 
got an aunt who gets rheumatism 
sometimes and she says the best 
thing to do is to . . 

“All right, that’s enough.” 
However sympathetic he may have 
felt, Mr. \/ilkins was not disposed 
to embark upon a lengthy discus¬ 
sion abcmt the health of 
Venables’s female relatives. 
“Hurry up, all of you. It’s time 
you were i n the bathroom. ” 

B y this time all the boys except 
Darbishire were already in 
their dressing-gowns and had no 
option but to carry out the duty 
master’s oi ders without delay. Left 
by himseL, Darbishire’s nervous¬ 
ness increased. He was on guard, 
a human watchdog who would 
have to remain at his post until 
one of Jis colleagues returned 
from the bathroom. That might 
take a lot g time and meanwhile 
he was faced with the task of 
diverting vlr. Wilkins’s attention 
from the cupboard or, better still, 
persuading him to leave the room 
. . . But M r. Wilkins seemed in no 
hurry to go. 

“Come ilong now, Darbishire,” 
he urged, as the boy dawdled over 
his undressing. “The others will 
be back before you’ve started at 
this rate,” 


^ “Yes, that’s what I was hoping, 
sir. I mean . . That was a 
stupid thing to say, Darbishire 
thought. He really must be more 
careful; and somehow or other he 
must also get Mr. Wilkins away 
from the clothes cupboard. Forc¬ 
ing a smile, he went on: “Did you 



know you can see the church 
clock from this window, sir? If 
you come over here I’ll show 
you.” 

“I’ll take your word for it,” 
W'as the unhelpful reply. 

“Ah, but you can actually see 
the time by it—if you’ve got a 
telescope, or something.” 

“I have my own v/atch, thank 
you.” 

D arbishire turned back 

from the window in despair. 
Really, there was just nothing you 
could do about Sir when he was 
in one of his pig-headed moods! 
In order to waste as much time 
as possible the guard folded and 
refolded his pullover with great 
care, but still no-one came back 
to relieve him, and all the while 
Mr. Wilkins’s patience was wear¬ 
ing thinner and thinner. When it 
was threadbare he suddenly 
barked: “ I’ll give you ten seconds 
to get out of this room and into 
your bath! ” 

“Oh, but, sir . . .” 

“Eight seconds now! If you’re 
still in sight at the end of that 
time . . .” 

Darbishire picked up his 
dressing-gown and fled. There 
were limits of endurance, even for 
a human watchdog! 

Mr. Wilkins was about to follow 
Darbishire from the room when 
he noticed that the clothes cup¬ 
board, against which he was lean¬ 
ing, .was not quite steady on its 
base. He gave it a push, felt some 
resistance behind it and heard 
something slither to the floor. 
Puzzled, he stooped to investigate 
the space between the cupboard 
and the wall. The first object that 
his eye lighted upon was a box 
marked Swiss Roll bearing a tag 
with Atkinson’s name upon it. 
Behind it was a carton of Devon¬ 
shire cream, a tin of assorted 
chocolate biscuits and a circular 
tin labelled Walnut Cake. 

M r. WILKINS drew in his 
breath sharply. So that was 
the game! Now he knew what 
lay behind Darbishire’s pathetic 
attempts to lure him away from 
the cupboard . . . Very well then! 
If those silly little boys thought 
they could play fast and loose 
with ^ school rules when L. P. 

. Wilkins,^ MA, was on duty, they 
were soon to find out their 
mistake. 


He stretched out his hand, 
seized the nearest container—and 
then put it down again. No! On 
second thoughts he would bide his 
time and strike when the iron was 
hotter! He glanced at his watch. 
Twenty past eight. In, say, an 
hour’s time it was reasonable to 
assume that Dormitory 4 would 
be a hive of edible activity. That 
was the moment to strike! 

Mr. Wilkins rose to his feet 
and strolled out of the room with 
jaunty tread, smiling to himself 
and humming a gay tunc. 

A t a quarter to nine Jennings 
said: “Okay, it’s safe to 
start work now. The masters 
won’t finish eating for hours 
yet.” He leaped from his bed 
and led the way to the clothes 
cupboard followed by Venables, 
Temple, and Atkinson, Darbi¬ 
shire, to his secret dismay, was 


••Oh, for goodness sake? Don’t 
just stand there cackling like* half¬ 
wits.” Jennings thrust the walnut 
cake tin at Atkinson. “Here, 
Atki, you do the taps and the 
door knob while I start polishing 
the lino.” 

I N a matter of minutes the great 
spring-cleaning was well under 
way. Washbasins were scoured 
till they glistened, taps and door 
knob shone like mirrors, the 
windows had never known such 
transparency and the linoleum 
was polished until it was as 
slippery as an ice rink. The iron 
bedsteads, the clothes cupboard, 
the chairs, the electric light shade 
—all were subjected to such 
rigorous treatment that in,half an 
hour’s time Dormitory 4 was so 
clean that, as Jennings observed, 
“you could eat your breakfast off 
the floor.” 

Temple rose from his knees and 
wrung out his face flannel with 
which he had been cleaning the 
waste pipes under the washbasins. 


“ Silence ... You’ll 
be hearing more 
about this disgrace¬ 
ful episode.” 


twanging of bedspring^ as the 
conspirators leaped for safety. 

A ll save one! Jennings, en¬ 
cumbered with an armful of 
camouflaged parcels, was still 
standing in the middle of the floor 
when the door hurtled open and 
Mri Wilkins strode into the room. 

“So that’s the game! Just as I 
thought,” he boomed angrily. 
“Out of bed preparing a 
dormitory feast an hour after I’ve 
called silence.” 

“ Oh no, sir. Honestly. It was 
nothing like that,” Jennings 
• protested. 

“Don’t argue with me, you dis¬ 
obedient boy. Pass me that box 
of Swiss Roll at once!” 

“Oh, but, sir, it isn’t . . 

“And that fruit cake; and those 
chocolate biscuits.” 

“They aren’t chocolate biscuits, 
sir.” 

“Don’t try to be funny, boy. 
Chocolate biscuits, ginger biscuits, 
or whatever they are—it makes 
no difference. I'm confiscating all 
this food and taking it along to 
show Matron,” Mr. Wilkins went 
on. “And I can tell you that the 
first result will be that you boys 
will be disqualified from the 
dormitory competition for a 
flagrant breach of school rules.” 

J ENNINGS was almost in tears 
at Mr. Wilkins’s refusal to 
listen to an explanation. “It’s 
not what you think at all, sir. We 
weren’t having a dorm feast. We 
were only . , 

“Silence!” the master thun¬ 
dered, gathering up the containers. 
“You’ll be hearing more about 
this disgraceful episode in the 

morning. Meanwhile-He 

paused while Jennings got back 
into bed and the other occupants 
cowered under the bedclothes. 
“Meanwhile, if there’s one more 
sound from this dormitory before 
tomorrow morning, I shall—I 
shall . . .” He groped in his mind 



ordered to keep his ear to the 
door to warn the cleaners of 
approaching footsteps. 

The setting sun shone its beams 
through the window as the 
cleaners, armed with rolled-up 
socks, face flannels and nail 
brushes, started their self- 
appointed task. 

“Here we are! Who wants the 
Swiss Roll—I mean the soap,” 
said Jennings, as he distributed the 
containers to the group gathered 
round him. 

“I’ll have it.” Venables began 
to giggle. “I’ll give the walls a 
jolly good helping of Swiss Roll 
and warm water.” 

Temple picked up another con¬ 
tainer, “And I’ll give the wash¬ 
basins a jolly good scouring with 
Devonshire cream.” He, too, 
began to shake with laughter at 
his own joke until sternly rebuked 
by the leader of»the operation. 


“Well, that's the lot!” he 
exclaimed with feeling. “Talk 
about the dirt of ages! I bet that 
withered old orange peel 1 found 
under the lino had been there for 
three hundred years at least.” 

There wasn’t much left of the 
cleaning materials, but Jennings 
insisted that the remains should 
be replaced in the food cartons 
so that they could be smuggled 
dow’nstairs in safety in the morn¬ 
ing. Carefully he repacked .what 
was left of the polish, soap, and 
detergent. He was just on the 
point of closing the last container 
when a. panic-stricken gasp of 
warning came from the guard at 
the door. 

“Ssh! Ssh! Somebody’s 
coming!” Darbishire gibbered. “I 
heard footsteps! Big ones!” 

“Back into bed, quick!” 
squawked Venables, and at once 
there was a slither of feet and a 


for a spine-chilling punishment 
and finished up lamely: “Well, 
there’d better not be one more 
sound, that’s all.” 

The door slammed shut behind 
Mr. Wilkins and his armful of 
evidence. As his footsteps died 
away along the landing a mufTled 
lament sounded from beneath the 
blankets on Jennings's bed. “Coo! 
Disqualified! Jolly well not fair. 
Three boos for Sir!” 

S TAFF supper over and the 
dining hall was empty 
except for Matron and Sir. 
Carter, who sat finishing their 
coffee at the top table. 

“I can’t think what’s happened 
to Mr. Wilkins,” Matron was say¬ 
ing. “He was so anxious to sec 
that all was well in the dormi¬ 
tories that he didn't even wait for 
his rhubarb tart.” 

Continued on paso 10 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


sjd;o9||ob 


IR o; 



FREE! 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

'VfdUTFIT^'y ■: 


EveiytliingfotlheSlaiiip Collector 

ABSOLUTELY FREE incluillng 
^ STAMP SPOTTER 
ic 70 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
if STAMP ALBUM 
if TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES. 
if PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

MAGNIFYING GLASS 

Just send us your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

.. Our famous discount pictorial approvals wnl 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 


(B.54), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



FREE 8 FREE 

1953 CORONATION STAMPS 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

To all who ask to see my Approvals. 
British. Colonials or Foreign. 3d, for 
postage.. 

Apply: J. B. STAMP SERVICE 
21 Cadogan Gardens, London, N.3 

Please tell ymr Parents. 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you seiid your reply to 

the address in the advertisement. 


LOCH LOMOND 

Private island 

Modern 4-berth caravan with motor 
or sailing dinghy. Quiet holiday. 

HEWITT, 

INCHFAD, DRYMEN, STIRLINGSHIRE 



To all Stamp 
Collectors who send 
■for our Approvals 

--POST COUPON NOW j 

Please send Approvals and G.B. High i 
Values. I enclose 6d. for postage and j 
have told my parents that l am sending, j 

Name. 

Address.. 


Adult collectors 
::specialiy catered 
for. Please state 
interests 


AVON STAMPS 
(Dept. CNI4) 
NORTH WALSHAM. 
NORFOLK. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 Great Britain . 
(All-Obsolete) 10/- 


50 —As above- 
100 China 
50 Hungary 
200 Germany 
100 France 
100 Bulgaria 
10 Nepal 
7 Brunei 
6 Jersey 
25 Finland 
23 Sw^eden 
25 Norway 


2/6 

1/9 

1/3 

3/3 

2/.3 

4/G 

2 /- 

1/3 

2 /. 

1 /- 

1 /- 

!/• 


25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
25 Space Rockets 3/- 
100 Poland 5/- 

23 Israel 3/- 

100 Spain 2/6 

10 North Borneo 2/6 
100 South Africa 7/6 
100 Malaya 10/- 
100 Australia 5/- 
100 Canada 6/- 

10 Saudi, Arabia 2/- 
50 Portugal 2/- 
10 Ascension 3/- 
10 Mozambique 1/3 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. - 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on request. 
Gibbons' Simplified Whole World Catalogiu 
1963 Edn., 1,160 Pages, 18,050 Illustrations, 

Price 27/6, plus 2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


;;; ten mint colonials i 

All showing portrait of H.M. The 
Ui Queen. Just ask for my discount m 
approvals. 3d, postage please. 

CC Tel! your parents you are writing. HI 

B. R. M. SINGLETON (CN 40), 

IL 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 nnn 

FROM RUSSIA y 
k FREE! ★ 

To all who request Discount Approvals, 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your iiarenfs. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.) 
291 LONDON UD,, LEFTWIt’ll GREEN, 
NOBTHWICH. CHESHIRE, ELXGLAXD 


100 


Different Stamps FREE! 

plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see niy famous 
jd. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign, Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 41 d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your pureyits. 

C. T. BUSH (CN 46), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole. Dorset 


£2 FREE 

(catalogue value) 

Our sensational Treasure Trove 
Packet containing hundreds of 
stamps and cataloguing well over 
£2 will be sent free immediate])^ 
to anyone joining our Approval 
Stamp Club with its monthly 
free Gifts. 

Write now enclosing 6 <f. for postage 
and packing and asking your parents' 
permission* 

Rdoentures Ctd 

17 Gussiford Lane, Exmouth, Devon 



space Stamps 
from BULGARIA 

(Over twice tins size} 
Write now for a 
selection of stamps on 
approval and receive this 
fabiilcxjs set absolutely FREE. 
Please enclose 6d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents you are writing. 

COMET SALES (DEPT. 13) 

12 UPPER KING STREET. NORWICH 


BRIGHT ISSUES FOR 
BRITAIN 


^HE first British stamps ever to be printed in 
five colours are among the new issues due 
for release next month. 

From 18th to 25th May the Council for Nature 
is to draw attention to the importance of protect¬ 
ing wild-life, by organising Nature Week. Two 
special stamps are to be issued on 16th May in 
support. 



Pictured here is the 4Td. value, 
which is printed in black, blue, 
brown, pink, and yellow. Collec¬ 
tors are going to have a lot of fun 
in identifying ‘ the different 



Paris. Representatives of fifteen 
countries met to improve the 
transport of mail. ' 

To mark the centenary of that 



Paris Postal Conference of 1863 a 

animals, birds, and plants which 

the artist has included in his 7th May. The stamp, pictured 
design. The badger and the fawn ^ ^ P"''";'*'* 

are easy to see, but sharp eyes are surrounded by a floral design 

needed to find the brimstone . 

butterfly designer of this stamp is 

The other Nature Week stamp 
is a 3d. value shown here. It 
features buttercups and daisies 
with a bee collecting nectar. This 
stamp, too, is printed in full 
natural colours on a background 
of pinkish brown. 

CENTURY ago this year the Mr. Reynolds Stone, who has 
first international meeting of been responsible for many 
postal authorities was held in previous British stamps, as well 

LEAVE IT TO JENNINGS! 



Continued from pag^e 9 

“He’ll be back. It's not like 
him to miss his coffee whatever's 
happening upstairs,” Mr. Carter 
replied: and as though in answer 
to his prediction the dining-room 
door swung open and Mr. Wilkins, 
laden with parcels, stood on the 
threshold. He smiled grimly as 
he advanced into the room and 
deposited his burdens on the 
dining table’- 

Matron looked at them with 
surprise. “Swiss Roll, Devonshire 
cream, walnut cake. Are you 
planning a picnic, Mr. Wilkins?” 

“ No, Tm not, Matron. And 
it won’t be much of a picnic for 
Dormitory 4 when^ Tve finished 
with; them, believe you me,” he 
replied. “They were just about 
to start a feast when I went in 
and caught them in the act.” 

M atron shook her head 
sadly over The follies of the 
young. “Oh dear! How very 
stupid of them. Their behaviour 
has been so good that they were 
almost sure to win the cup.” 

“Well, they’ve put themselves 
out of the running now,” Mr. 
Wilkins grunted. “I’ve just told 
them they’ll be disqualified for 
this little lark” 


Mr. Carter, looking vaguely 
worried, said: “This doesn’t 
sound like Jennings and Co. to 
me. With only one more day to 
go before the winner is announced 
I should have thought they’d have 
had enough sense to postpone 
their celebrations until after the 
result.” 

“Well, you can’t argue with this 
evidence. It speaks for itself,” Mr, 
Wilkins retorted, flourishing the 
chocolate biscuit tin in the air like 
a semaphore flag. . “In fact, it 
only goes to prove what I’ve 
always said about those silly little 
boys in Dormitory 4. They haven't 
got the sense to see , , 

T he lid shot off the biscuit tin 
nnd landed among the coffee 
cups with a crash that sent the 

spoons dancing in the saucers. 
But Mr. Wilkins was deaf |to the 
tinkling spoons.. He was staring 
in wide-eyed amazement at the 
contents of the tin in his hands. 

To be continued 

The full text of LEAVE IT TO 
JENNINGS, of which this .serial forms 
part, will he published in the autumn by 
William Collins & Sons Ltd. 

© Anthony Buckeridge 1963 


Mr. Reynolds Stone (left) 

as the new £5 Bank of England 
note. He is a descendant of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the famous 
eighteenth century portrait-painter. 

^NOTHER new series of British 
stamps wiir appear on 31st 
May to mark the International 
Lifeboat Conference being held in 
Edinburgh during the first week 
in June. 

International lifeboat con¬ 
ferences are held every four years 
so that representatives of the life¬ 
boat services in different countries 
may meet to discuss their work. 

The new stamps are 2id., 4d., 
and Is. 6 d. values. The Is. 6 d. 
stamp shows three lifeboatmen in 
yellow oilskins and sou’westers. 
The 4d. stamp shows a sailing 
lifeboat of the type used fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

Pictured here is the 2^6. stamp, 
printed in red, blue, and black 
on a white background. It shows 
a Westland Widgeon helicopter 
lifting a man from a lifeboat. 



Helicopters are playing an in¬ 
creasing part in life-saving work 
and last year there were nearly 
150 helicopter sea-rescue opera¬ 
tions. C. W. Hill 


OLD BADGER IS 

mm 



Just ask for my Approvals sending 
3d. stamp for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 

BADGERS CROFT (DEPT. 26) 
MILL LANE. WORTHING. SUSSEX 
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If 


vexr A PVZZLB 


by 

Guy Williams 


forty Fore for lire fooiiiy Circle fliliroii 



'J’he first letter in 
the name of 
something tasty 
appears at the 
top of each 
“spoke” in the 
star. To complete 
the name, two 
rounds of letters 
will have to be 
turned. 

If the correct 
rounds are chosen, 
you will be able 
to read the names 
of eight tasty 
things usually 
found at the party 
table. 


ONE-YEAR LONG 


IRST is in cheese and also 
iv cream. 

My sei ond*s in nightmare and also 
in dream ; 

My third is in little as well as in 
smaV, 

My fo trth is in passage, though 
left cut of hall ; 

My fijth is in linger, it isn^t in 
stay, 

Offimposers’ 


My sixth is found twice in the 
yearns driest day ; 

My seventh's in face, and ifs also 
in head. 

My eighth is in crimson, rouge, 
robin, and red, 

JVe depend on my whole to tell us 
the date. 

Watch this—and the clock—and 
you^ll never be late. 


Four of the names below \ 
have something in common,}, 
but the fifth is out of place \ 
among its companions. 
Which—and why ? 

Brahms, Wagner, Tenny-j 
[son, Tchaikovsky, Grieg. 

Number 

Puzzle 

Can you, from the clues 
below, find the name of a 
picturesque seaside town in 
Cornwall? The name can also 
mean something made by a 
SfJtall rodent. The numbers 
indicate the position of the 
letters in the answer. 

Our 6715 may be a 67349, 
cottage, or flat, 

82745 is free or unbound. 

A 1289 is a burrowing 
creature. 

The underside of the foot is 
the 4289. 

To 459 is to observe. 

2345 is the name given to 
several British rivers. 


columns I this ohi 


I IS NOT 
I TOO HARD 

E Matchsticks, 
= carpet pattern, 
^ or an aerial 
H view of ...? 


First, find the answers to the 
following clues. If you do so 
correctly, the initial and last 
letters in the answers will, when 
read d(nvnwards, spell the names 
of two great composers. 

An unruly crowd. 

First name of a famous Twist. 

Strip:d animal. 

Tree that has been burned? 

Wander. 

Small matters, rich dishes. 

Crossword puzzle 

ACROSS : 1 Burst 
of light. 6 Prefix 
meaning half. 
9 Sweden’s capital. 
12 Musical group 
of eight. 14 U.S. 
State and city (two 
words, 3,4). 15 Bo- 
peep’s sheep “carry 
their tails be¬ 
hind-.” 16 Set 

of bells. 17 Half of 
Mother ! 18 Chair. 
19 Republic of 
Ireland. 21 Out¬ 
house. 22 Talk 
foolishly. 23 The 
C N’s head! 
25 Underground 
passage. 26 Long- 
tailed South 
American parrot. 
27 Tree trunk, 
28 Unc e Remus’s stories Were about —^ Rabbit. 29 Chamber. 
30 Centre of a wheel. 32 Place to wade across a stream. 33 Used 
to fasten a shoe. 34 Sea between Africa and India. 36 Rows. 
37 Girl in charge of young children. 38 Whirlpool. 39 Meeting, 
DOWN : 1 Foam. 2 Flower. 3 To check. 4 Very warm. 5 Deceive. 
6 Artful. 7 Intense feeling. 8 Holder of writing fluid. 10 To work 
up into dough or paste. 11 Night bird. 13 Cheese, or gorge. 
16 Nobleman. 18 Display, 19 Golden. Eagle. 20 Male deer. 
21 Heavenly body. 22. Dismal. 23 Hug. 24 This country is warmer 
than it sounds 1 25 Related. 27 Switzerland’s capital. 29 Seashore. 
30Usefil. 31 To hem in. 32 Tree. 33 Den. 35 Purchase. 36 Rodent. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword. ACROSS; 1 Flash. 

6 Semi. 9 Stockholm. 12 Octet. 
14 New York. 15 Them. 16 Peal. 
17 Her. 18 Seat. 19 Eire. 21 Shed. 
22 Drool. 23 Editor. 25 Tunnel, 
26 Macaw. 27 Bole. 28 Brer. 
29 Cell. 30 Hub. 32 Ford. 33 Lace. 
34 Arabian. 36 Ranks. 37 Nurse¬ 
maid. 38 Eddy. 39 Tryst. DOWN ; 
I Froth. 2 Aster. 3 Stem. 4 Hot. 
5 Cheat. 6 Sly. 7 Emotion. 8 Ink¬ 
well. lOKnead. 11 Owl. 13 Cheddar. 
16 Peer. 18 Show. 19 Erne. 20 Roe¬ 
buck. 21 Star. 22 Dull. 23 Embrace. 
24 Iceland. 25 Told. 27 Berne. 
29 Coast. 30 Handy. 31 Beset. 
32 Fir. 33 Lair, 35 Buy. 36 Rat. 
Party Fare for the Family Circle : 
Move the second round of letters 
one place clockwise ; then turn the 
fourth circle of letters one place 
anti-clockwise — JELLY, CAKES, 
FRUIT, FUDGE, BREAD, 
HONEY, CREAM, DATES. One- 
year long : Calendar. This one is 
not too hard : Logs floating down¬ 
stream to a sawmill. Odd man 
out ; Tennyson—a poet. The 
others are musicians. Number 
Puzzle ; Mousehole. What’s going 
on here ? New glass-fibre police 
boats ; River Composers’ columns ; 
Thames,Pool M o B 

of London ; Olive R 

To maintain Z ebr A 

law and order A s H 

on London’s R oa M 

river. T rifle S 




Adventure awaits you when 
you ride a ROYAL ENFIELD 
Bicycle. For touring, club 
riding, or just pottering, there 
is a bicycle for every purpose 
and age group In our range. 


Whatever your Interests or 
tastes you can be the proud 
owner of one of Britain’s 
finest bicycles. Freedom to 
go where and when you like 
are yours when you ride 
a ROYAL ENFIELD. 

Send for YOUR copy 
of the ROYAL ENFIELD 
Cycle Folder NOW! 


^ There is a bicycle for YOU in our illustrated 1963 folder. » 
m Send now for your FREE COPY. S 



NAME. 


ADDRESS , 


• CN763 


„ ..i 

g THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH, WORCS. g 
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Here we are in the third week 
of the close season, and one of 
the many jobs that may need 
looking into is - replacing broken 
rod rings, 

p’iRST of all remove the damaged 
ring and take it to your 
dealer. This way you'll be sure of 
getting an exact replica. While 
there, buy some matching silk for 
whipping the ring to your rod. 

Before fixing the new ring you 
must apply a finger coat of 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 






PRAGUE 


The Children’s Newspaper, 6th April, fy6.? 


varnish and let this dry 
thoroughly. Once it i^ dry, fix 
the ring in position, witn a piece 
of adhesive strip over one leg, 
making sure that it is exactly in 
line with the others. 

starting the whipping 

Study the first 
sketch. Lay the 
end of the silk 
along the rod and 
make six or seven 
turns over the 
leg of the ring. 
Once the ring is 
firmly fixed, con¬ 
tinue the turns 
until they are 
within an eighth 
of an inch of the 
end of the leg. If 
you want to release 
the winding end 
for a minute, fix 
this down tempor¬ 
arily with the 
adhesive strip. 
Then, should any 
gap exist, you can 
use a piece of wood 
to push the turns closer together. 

Finishing the whipping 

Study the second sketch. Place 
a darning needle along the rod, 
and over the whipping^ Now 
whip six or seven turns over the 
top of the needle, covering the. 
rest of the leg and extending a 
quarter of an inch beyond it. Now 
thread the end of 
the silk through 
the eye of the 
.needle and gently 
jwork the needle 
* through the layer 
of whippings. This 
complete, the end 
of the silk should 
now be laid under^ 
neath the last few 
turns. 

If these last 
turns are a little 
loose, give them' a 
few twists and 
they will soon 
tighten. Once they 
do, pull the end 
tight and snip off 
neatly. 

The same pro¬ 
cedure applies to 
the other ring leg. The final 
touch is to apply a couple of 
coats of varnish. After the first 
coat you can smooth down any 
wisps of silk with your fingers and 
the second coat will give a really 
professional finish. 

NEXT WEEK: Looking for 
Hkfdv fishing spots. 





STARS 


THE 


VS'orld Table Tennis Championships begin on Friday in 
Prague, capital of Czechoslovakia. More than 5(^ 
countries will be represented, but China and Japan may hold 
most—if not ail—the titles when the competition ends on 
Easter Sunday. 


In the first eight positions in the 
men’s ranking list there are five 
Chinese and three Japanese 
players. The women’s section 
contains three Chinese, three 
Japanese, and two Europeans— 
Mrs. E, Foldi (Hungary) and Miss 
Maria Alexandru (Rumania). 
There is no British player in the 
top 16 of the men’s list, and only 
Diane Rowe (England’s No. 1) 
figures in the women’s section, 
taking 12th place. 

Against the first-class players 


from China and Japan there 
appears to be little hope for any 
competitor from the other 48 
or so countries. Our own men’s 
singles champion, Chester Barnes 
—at 16 the youngest ever to be 
chosen for England in such a com¬ 
petition — faces a particularly 
severe ordeal. His first experience 
of international table tennis ended 
in his being easily beaten by 
Zoltan Berczik, Hungarian cham¬ 
pion. And Zoltan is merely 
ranked 11th in the world cham¬ 
pionships at Prague! 


Hockey in Tokyo, 1964 

'pHE British Hockey Board is 
determined to build up a 
good side for the Olympic Games 
in Tokyo next year. 

On Sunday a number of players 
will be chosen to play in trials, 
which will be held at Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham, on 26th-28th 
April. 

•■■■.■■■■.■.■•■.■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■.•■■■•I 

FlyingDoctoiFoiTTRaces 

There will be a flying 
doctor helicopter service at 
the Tourist Trophy motor¬ 
cycle races in the Isle of 
Man in June. 

ALL-ROUND ALFIE 








Extras ... 

AthlcUcs 

The London to Brighton road 
relay race takes place on Satur¬ 
day. Among the runners are 
likely to be Basil Heatley, world 
ten-mile record holder, and 
Brian Kilby, winner of the 
National, Empire, and European 
marathon races. 

Cvieliet . 

The MCC is to send a team on a 
tour of Southern Rhodesia and 
East .Africa at the end of the 
coming season. 

iiochey 

England’s women will play in the 
world championships in the 
United States in August. They 
will meet teams from Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and the 
USA. 

JUiotov raciiiff 
A Rover-BRM gas turbine car 
has been entered for the Le Mans 
24-hour race in June. 

Rtiffby 

Oxford and Cambridge are to 
make a combined tour of Africa 
this summer. There will be 12 
players from each university 
and the lour will last about six 
weeks. 

Soccci* , . 

A European Youth tournament, 
which will include two teams 
from Moscow, is to be staged 
next season at Slough, Bucking¬ 
hamshire. 


England’s leading women players 
at Prague—from left: Diane 
Rowe, Mary Shannon, and Lesley 
Bell. 

Top left : Chester Barnes, 
England’s 16-year-oId singles 
champion. 



POLE-VAULTINC 
BY CATAPULT 



W HICH British athlete do you 
admire most? Bruce Tulloh 
or Derek Ibbotson, those Trojans 
of the track from one mile up¬ 
wards ? Perhaps you prefer one 
of our top dash men—^David Jones 
or Peter Radford ? 

But different countries, different 
kinds of heroes. If I were to put 
the same question to any Finnish 
boy, the likely answer would be 
“Pentti Nikula.” Now Nikula is 
a pole-vaulter; world record- 
holder, in fact. 

The indoor record for the pole- 
vault is 16 feet inches, the height 
cleared by the amazing Finn one 
day last February, when he broke 
the world record three times! 
Small wonder that he is a hero to 
every Finnish, boy! 

The United Kingdom pole-vault 
record is only 14 feet H inches; 
but this will obviously be increased 
when our own yaulters get used to 
the bendy glass-fibre pole. The 
trick is to ride the pole while it 
bends, then pull on it after it has 
snapped back and done its work 
in catapulting you towards the 
crossbar. (There's an excellent 
example of this action in the 
picture below.) ; 

It's not as easy as it sounds, 
because split-second timing and 
strong shoulder muscles are needed 
to hoist you over the bar in the 
upside-down position. But with 
training under one of Britain’s 
coaches, you may be able to do it 
with ease—perhaps in due course 
as well as Pentti Nikula does! 






Li 


'-L 

A’ 


This remarkable shot 
of a Chinese pole- 
vaulter was taken 
from the rafters dur¬ 
ing an indoor games 
meeting in Los 
Angeles, California. 
The photograph 
shows the tremen¬ 
dous bend in the 
vaulter’s glass-fibre 
pole as he rises to 
clear the bar, seen 
at the bottom of the 
picture. 

The brick-like mass 
on the ground con¬ 
sists of layers of foam 
rubber to break the 
shock as the vaulter 
lands. 
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